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i I ; RIiGH . \ MINORITY Vil \ 
There has been much discussion recently in Canada about huma righ 
1 the preservation There is even the proposal to build some recos 
tion of these rights into the Canadian Constitution. The problem. how 
ever, 1S tar fro one of legal recognition alone. The law can execute 
rdere! but it cannot make man love his broth kreedom of worship 
be guaranteed bv law. If the attitude of worship has vanished from 
wiety, then the guarantee is a mockerv. The right of citizens may be 
ured to a wiate freely in voluntary organizations of their own choic 
d toi ye useful social purpose Socie however, Mm decide it can’t 
Hol the luxu of such issociation, in which case the law is usele 
I) 1] it often the peopl who care iost about the prese! 
t) of hum it n the abstract who are themselve n pract ‘ 
i nost vulnerable How can theories about human right lve 1 re 
ke an project: grant from an Ameri 1 foundatio i 
issurance that Ca ida will continue to ¢ plo him hen t he Orant 
runs out? Wh can uch theories mean to the } fessional] trained 
aff-member of a voluntary association, when his organization cannot 
make in ¢ i il ( ntract with him and he s not chg ble tO ul 
( nplo nent msurance hould his precarious po tion terminate bruptl , 
When he cannot turn to his union. because he wuch 8) nh 
id too few in numbers to organize ? 
hese t ma Lye rgued are the mare ial membe ol cM who 
eve ( 1 De pl tected inVvWa the malcontents who w | not tit them 
elve tO an long-« isting social niche Let them, we § t] nto 
universit department i bie business in iternatho 1 dal INO 
( Ol zed P fe l if the want finan ial } cl )] 4 ! { 
th, of course, t] ference that that’s exact] here the vuld b 
f the Ve tlh thre lt! The “Manage! i] ¥ too often assum 
i t] ifet established institutions mat the ‘marginal prof 
li] t t have some perverse iddiction to insecurit 
ere He like ybabl | for ] 
t ne] lu t to h i t ) 7 | t 
{ este odd »} , 








[his is not to argue that nothing is now being done for the: mar- 


ial institution or the marginal individual: On the contrary, there are 


many new institutions — notably the businéss corporation — which have 
eriously assumed a heavy social responsibility for helping education 
clfare, and the arts. More slowly and with greater difficultv, govern- 
nent 1s opening channels for its contribution. But never has the need so 
rapidly outstripped the resources available to meet it. The speed of 
technological change has been more readily understood ; but there is 
less consciousness of and preparation for the social upheavals that 
iccompany it. These technological developments, we do not doubt at 
all, rate top priority in men and resources; while we tend to assume 
that their impact upon society can be left to look after itself, with some 
iot too clearly defined assistance from the surplus created by indus- 
trialization. Kenneth Galbraith, the Harvard economist, has pointed out 
recently that this is not now the road to the ‘affluent society’. With the 
problem of production solved — or well on the way to being solved 
the pioneering frontier lies elsewhere 
Marginalitv, of course, has never been Jucrative. Writers, artists and 


sch lars of an earliet age, could be and were with some notable CXxX- 


ceptions, equally insecure under a patronage system The marginal 
1 

ition howevet become bial nabl when financial insecurity coincides 

th a lack of social recognition. witness our own period in which 


: ' : 
such recognition 1s large] dependent on financial status 


If we intend to keep voluntar iclivity, independent creativity 
research as a part of our society, there is urgent need to reconsider 
their | sition and function in the total structure. These must be seen as 
useful, if not indispensable assets. an integral part of the whole and 
luxut items. In a sense, these provide a chain of neutral 

lands in a sea of ¢ ynpeting mstitutions spots from which the societs 
ma be viewed impartiall . without too great a pressure from. self 
terest Chose \\ ho work on sue h ‘islands More than TATA other ciuzens 

yr rad ust cde pe nd upon intangibli recognition of their ‘human 
chts. for no law can Puaranter them even the mi num of security. 
Their only protection is the hope, too often illusory, that enough indi 
vidual members of society will care sufficiently about what thev are 
( g to see to it that thev can continue doing it. They have nothing 
» ‘sell’. Only a new wav of looking at an old probl m perhaps a cure 
ror dre ict di CASé an @CSSCI ial SCTVICE for which evervone IS CXCeS- 
| Grate ful but for w) ch Vel few ire prepare | to toot thie bill 

1 illuminating study of human interaction in emerging communities 
sgestions for ¢ ing the iinful transition from one culture to anothe 
endle ind it ven free] to man wh »>CcCAan profit { QO! 


l 





it. The producer in this case does not — and cannot — benefit financially ; 
and in our materialistic culture we tend to blame him for it, in the 
very act of using his production. 

We are prepared to venture considerable ‘risk capital’, where 
material resources are concerned. We have to do so and we know it. 
But what are we prepared to risk on the pioneering fringe of education, 
the arts, medicine, and the social sciences? Talk about ‘human rights’ 
cannot create ‘risk capital’, a decent measure of security (the ‘marginal’ 
can get along on less than other people, because he’s used to it!) or 
social recognition. What can ? 





CANADIAN EDUCATION WEEK 


March 1-7, 1959 


‘We must spend more money on education’, said 850 delegates 
representing three million Canadians at the Canadian Conference 
on Education, February, 1958. 


What did Canada do for education in 1957? Spent ; 
$1,687 million on defence 
1,865 million on cars 
1,322 million on alcohol and alcoholic beverages and only 
1,020 million on education 


Canadians need to think about this fifty-two weeks of the 
year, including Education Week, March 1-7, 1959! Publicity 
| material available from National Education Week Committee, 


Canadian Conference on Education, 85 Sparks Street, Ottawa 4. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 
WHERE DO 
WE STAND ? 


Muriel Jacobson 


During December, 1958, in schools and community groups, and through 
national - regional conferences in Vancouver, Winnipeg, Ottawa, Mon- 
treal, and Halifax, Canadians observed the Tenth Anniversary of the 
signing of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Encouraged by 
the interest of the United Nations Division of Human Rights in the possi- 
bilities of a national demonstration in a member state, the observances 
were conceived in a master plan prepared by four organizations : The 
Canadian Association For Adult Education; the Canadian Citizenship 
Council, the Canadian Labour Congress, and the United Nations Associa- 
tion in Canada. Eventually, another twenty-one labour, women’s, re- 
ligious, cultural, and educational groups approved the plan and co- 
operated to implement it through a Human Rights Tenth Anniversary 
Committee for Canada. Here we report the method and content of a 
project which was described in press comment as an ‘unprecedented na- 
tional stock-taking of Canada’s record on human rights’, and by Dr John 
P. Humphrey, Director of the UN’s Division of Human Rights, as going 
‘away beyond my most optimistic hopes . . . establishing a standard for 
the future . . . its repercussions may reach well beyond Canada.’ 


During the two vears which elapsed between the idea and the reality 
of a Canadian Anniversary Human Rights observance, the writing of 
the Universal Declaration would appear at times to have been an easier 
task than promoting its use as ‘a standard of achievement’ ten years later. 
Not that tepidly benevolent interest was lacking. Almost everyone is for 
human rights. However, feeling seemed to range from skepticism about 
the existence of sufficient public interest to warrant ‘successful’ con 
ferences to the opaquely complacent view that human rights in Canada 
were not burning issues except for those who are immediately affected 
by discriminatory or unjust practices. Quoted in evidence was the un 
deniable fact that only meagre financial support could be foreseen for 
a proposed Human Rights Conference to be held in Ottawa, December 
8-10, as a national focus for the many community and regional cele- 
brations. Moreover, the impressive array of organization men around 
the planning table failed to coalesce into the necessary operating com 
mittees on program, finance, public relations and conference arrange- 
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fact, the Executive Committes compos d of the initiating 
could have used a pl thora of titles to describe its man 


nents In 


rganizatio 
functions ; but the mix, by whatever name looked just the same! 

In this somewhat debilitating atmosphere the initiators arbitraril 
prepare da human rights ybservance master plan UE ared to ‘Imaginative 
training tor citizen hip and mobilized within their ranks sufficient 
moods and se es to be fin implementation on a national scale. This con 
cept of citizen hip i the CAAE definition of adult education's primar 
task. In the m plan ‘Imaginative training for citizenship’ was spelled 
uit by the CAAI s communication between different cultural occupa 
tional and social groups in solving human problems against the broadest 

It was meant to awaken people to 


the interests ot ill 


backg ul id ind li i} 
the po bilitic ind dangers of modern life and to help them wit! 
| wledac ind le idership To an unanticipated degree the ( elem it 
haracte zed the actual outcome 
A rou. us FO I 1 Hil EFF O I l 
Given thi pla many groups co-operate 1. with increasing enthus 
i 
i ) organizational lines to plan conferences and ceremonies in fi 
regio culminating in a three clay national conference in Ottawa 
Contributions from ponsoring organizations met the minimum out-of 
po ket expense { Ing a Variet of technique s. tor ex unple thi ugh the 
ubmission of Briefs to a Citizen's Commission on Human Rights in the 
Ottawa Conference, basic and timely information was accumulated 
rh VAave auth rit to the stud and disc ussion of the (a ad in situation 
1 the context of the privileges affirmed for all peopk in the majo 
categories of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. These ar 
] Personal right to live one’s life free of outside interference from 
dividuals or the il widing the rights of others are re sp ted 
| no rights to work under fin ynditions and fon adequate 
det } Polit i und social rights of assemb] equal protecuon 
under the law, fair trial, in luding certain all-embracing rights s i 
equal pportunil regardless of race colow s( et freed 1 of 
4 | Mot and expr 1) ind thre right to I edu ton lire t dl the 
full cle velopment of the pers mality 
bor guidance 1 group ind communil Situations where hum 
rights issues ma be most clearly seen and solved publication yi 
a grant from the Citizenship 


Program Guide was made possible by 


Immig¢rati ym. A 


Branch of the Federal De parting nt of Citize nship and 

rant from the National Commission for UNESCO was used by the 

UNESCO Comittee of the United Nations Association in Canada t 
Mect and distribute posters pamphlets film lists, and virtually to 
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blanket the country with copies of the Universal Declaration. Special 
ssues of the Labour Gazette and Citizen were issued by government 
departments. Television, radio, press and publications covered both the 
subject and the events. Staff services and office facilities were provided 


1 | 
} 
I 


by the initiating organizations. The Executive Secretary of the Jewish 
Labour Committee was seconded to the Human Rights Anniversary 
Committee for the duration 

This was the form and content of a project designed to stimulate 


’ 
ntelligent thought and discussion about Canadian achievements and 


about further need to ‘promote social progress and better standards of 


life in larger freedom’ 


MORE THAN WE EXPECTED 

More significant, if less amenable to ck scription, was the essential spirit 
which animated the tenth anniversar of the UN’s pro lamation that 
‘all human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights and 
endowed with reason and conscience and should act towards one another 
in a spitit of brotherhood’. From Halifax to Vancouver the alleged sell 
interested public sustained the conviction that when freedom and 
dignity are denied anywhere they are in jeopardy everywhere. A typical 
exampl from the Halifax Conference, was the concern, free of pious 
generalities, to eliminate racial and colour discrimination in Nova Scotia, 
such as refusals of hotel and restaurant accommodation to travelling 


Colombo Plan students. Said Wi inipeg ‘It is a man’s neighbours and 


fellow citizens who are the protectors of his rights it is they who sa 
that is not right”, or “He has no right to do that” and who. through 


democratic elections, can make their judgments political ettective 
No law is of anv use unless there is a social consciousness of the law 
ind awareness of it and an icceptance of it, commented Montreal 


[In Ottawa, Mr Justice Thorson submitted that 


there are no subjects of greate1 lnportance today than tho 


of freedom and justice. These principles underlie the structure of the 
Universal Declaration and constitute the basis of the order] socict 

which we are seeking to create, in which the freedom of every individual 
vill be maintained and justice to all will be done. Thus, the concepts of 
freedom and justice are inter-related and inte: depend if The battle 


} 


DY mere insistence on pel onal freee 


for men’s minds will not be won lom 


» pl who have had no experience ot freedom but have known and 
still fear, the pangs of want and fear. Free nations must prove by then 
exa iple that it is possible to maintain a society in which sanctity of 
individual freedom is safe-guarded and there is also a fair distribution 


prime task 


of the wealth that man has been able to produce This is the | 
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to which free nations must devote themselves .. . . In Canada we have 
gone a long way in the establishment of a welfare state and the recog- 
nition that everyone is essentially his brother's keeper. The brotherhood 
of man is the cornerstone of our orderly society and with it we have 
been able to maintain our fundamental freedoms . 

This collective conscience in regard to the relationships which 
should exist between individuals and groups underlay the vigorous in- 
tellectual activity of the Canadian observances. With it emerged a livel) 
recognition that the many infringements of human rights in Canada, 
which were documented in the anniversary proceedings, were impera- 
tives for correction by education and legislation, and by the establish- 
ment of more adequate safeguards for the rights of all citizens. Here, as 
elsewhere, winds of prejudice and passion need only sparks to make a 
conflagration. 


FOR THE FUTURE 

What, then, were seen to be the conditions of progress ? And how may 
we best improve our safeguards against potential threats to our funda- 
mental freedoms ? 

Conditions of progress were spelled out in Briefs submitted to the 
Citizen's Commission on Human Rights at the Ottawa Conference by 
the Canadian Welfare Council and the Canadian Labour Congress, to 
use only two of many illustrations. While recognizing the commendable 
level of work and welfare conditions in Canada, these organizations sub- 
mitted that the gaps and deficiencies still existing left litthe room for 
complacency. Illustrations are the lack of pensions ‘as a matter of right’ 
for dependent survivors on the death of a bread-winner ; the lack of a 
comprehensive program to deal with wage losses resulting from illness 
and the need for a universal plan to cover medical costs. The variations 
in public assistance programs as between provinces were claimed to 
argue for a single federal program with federal-provincial cost-sharing 
to improve general standards. “There are simply not enough social 
services in Canada’. 

‘Four provinces still remain without fair employment practices 
legislation. Nine provinces and the federal government have yet to 
enact fair accommodation practices legislation. Canadians who belong 
to certain minority groups are prevented from obtaining housing of their 
choice merely because of the colour of their skin or because of their 
religious or ethnic background .. . . including housing built under 
National Housing Act auspices. Here there is urgent need for a pro- 
gram of legislation and education . ' 

Nor were our responsibilities considered to end at our borders. 
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‘There is another criterion that Canada cannot ignore’, states the 
Canadian Welfare Council. “This is based on the conviction, growing 
everywhere, that in this global age . . . . the obligation to meet human 
need cannot stop at national borders. It must embrace the well-being of 
all people everywhere, especially of the many millions in the under- 
developed areas of the world whose lives are darkened by poverty, 
hunger, ignorance, and ill-health. 

‘No one would want to minimize how much remains to be done 
in Canada before we can be satisfied with our provisions for meeting 
human need. But over the next twenty-five years, surely it is in the 
international field that the supreme challenge lies. It is a challenge that 
we should endeavour to meet, in our own interest if for no higher 
reason, even though in consequence social progress at home may have 
to be at a slower rate than we would otherwise desire. In meeting the 
challenge, both by national and international means, we shall indeed 
promote “universal respect for and observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms”.’ 

How best to improve our safeguards against threats to fundamental 
freedoms was debated in the pros and cons of the proposed Canadian 
Bill of Rights legislation. Here again, there was general commendation 
of traditional Canadian practices to protect basic political and legal 
liberties and of the value of a declaratory Bill of Rights ‘as a beacon of 
direction to legislators, courts and public administrators’. But general 
approval did not smother in satisfaction strong opinions that more was 
needed. Guarantees of the freedom of the press, of speech and com- 
munication, of association and assembly should be ‘embedded’ in the 
Constitution ‘where even Parliament could not detract from them’ was 
the view of those who supported it with evidence that constitutional 
amendment was possible and desirable within the complex of federal- 
provincial relationships. 

From this national stock-taking of Canada’s record on human rights 
it would seem valid to assert that the Universal Declaration remains for 
us, as well as for other member states of the United Nations, a ‘standard 
of achievement’. Applied to many areas of our political and economic 
life, this standard has implications for citizenship education in our own 
country, just as challenging as the one it poses for countries where 
poverty and illiteracy make ‘the right to education’ a present mockery 
for millions of citizens. Imaginative training for Canadian citizenship, in 
the context of the Universal Declaration, is perhaps best served when it 
contributes to genuine understanding of the fundamental inter-relation 
of the concepts of freedom and justice . . . and of the vigilance needed 
to protect and extend these essential conditions for self-realization in 
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an advanced economic society. Concluded Justice Thorson at the Ottawa 
Conference, ‘Freedom belongs to those who have won it. It can be lost 


only if men cease to think. Those who lose it through thoughtlessness 
do not deserve it.’ 


Miss Jacobson of the CAAE staff was a moving spirit in the successful 
experiment she has described in her article. Before returning to Canada 
in 1957, she was on the staff of UNESCO in New York. 


A SELECTIVE AND ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

Out of the vast field of human rights, group relations, prejudice and dis- 
crimination, only a number of relatively accessible items have been noted. 
Most of them are concerned with the general field of human rights and 
nearly all have been produced in the last two or three years. 

More book titles can be secured from your Library and further pamphlet 
material from the following: Canadian Brotherhood of Christians and Jews; 
Canadian Jewish Congress; Canadian Labour Congress; Canadian Labour 
Reports; Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa; Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 


BOOKS 

Bill of Rights. L. Hand. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. 
A scholarly and lucid statement of opinion about the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s relation to the Bill of Rights. U.S. $2.50 

Freedom in contemporary society. (Chancellor Dunning Trust Foundation, 
8th series of lectures, Queen’s University, January 1956). S. E. Morison. 
Boston: Little Brown, 1956. 
Discusses political, economic and academic freedom from both American 
and Canadian points of view. Contains good bibliography. 

Fundamental liberties of a free people. Milton R. Konvitz. New York: 
Cornell University Press, 1957. 
Discusses the freedoms of religion, speech, press and assembly. U.S. $5.00 

Human rights, comments and interpretations. Edited by Unesco. London : 
A. Wingate, 1950. 
A symposium of essays dealing with the general problems of human 
rights, and containing Unesco’s conclusions, all written prior to the 
adoption of the Declaration. 

In clear and present danger; the crucial state of our freedoms. J. W. Caughey. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. 
The author, an American historian, submits that citizens should be 
aware of the curtailment of our ‘marginal’ liberties — of religion, speech, 
assembly, press and guarantees of due process. U.S. $4.00 

Yearbook on human rights, 1947-57. United Nations Secretariat, Department 
of Social Affairs. New York: United Nations, 1947-57. 
The later yearbooks are in four parts, surveying human rights develop- 
ments — under ‘States’, ‘Trust and Non-Self-governing Territories’, 
‘International Instruments’ and the ‘UN and Human Rights’. The 
Declaration is the basis of selection of material for inclusion. 
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CANADIAN PAMPHLETS 

Canada and the four freedoms (Live and learn books). National Council of 
YMCA’s in Canada, Young Men’s Committee. Toronto: Ryerson, 1944. 
Pamphlet designed to interpret the four basic freedoms — of worship 
and speech, from want and fear — which are the objectives of the 
United Nations. 

The Canada Fair Employment Practices Act. Canada, Department of Labour. 
Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1954. 

A leaflet interpreting the Act that was passed in 1953 to safeguard the 
right of equality of opportunity in employment. 

Canadian Bill of Rights. (Bill C60). Canada, Parliament, House of Commons, 
First reading, September 5, 1958. 

An act for the recognition and protection of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. Available Queen’s Printer, 15¢ a copy. (Cat. no. 
XB241-C-60/1) 

Do unto others . . . Canada, Department of Labour. Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer, 1955. 

A series of radio talks on the effects of racial and religious discrimina- 
tion, and on the purpose and principles of the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act. Available Queen’s Printer, 25c a copy. 

Fundamental rights and freedoms in Canada. (Information and comment, 
no. 21) Manfred Saalheimer. Montreal: Canadian Jewish Congress, 1958. 
The latest of yearly progress reports on human rights legislation and 
developments in Canada. 

Job justice in Canada. Canada, Department of Labour. Ottawa: Department 
of Labour. 

A leaflet describing the pitfalls business is open to without a positive 
employment policy against discrimination. 

Human rights, a program guide for group and community action. Compiled 

by M. W. Jacobson. Ottawa: Human Rights Anniversary Committee 
for Canada, 1958. 
A useful pamphlet for groups studying human rights issues; surveys 
background documents and suggests ways of involving groups in com- 
munity action. Available free from Unesco Committee, 280 Bloor Street 
West, Toronto. 

Legislation for fair employment practices in action. Canada, Department 
of Labour. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1958. 

Pamphlet providing a summary of some cases processed under the 
Canada Fair Employment Practices Act. 

These are your rights ; under federal and provincial fair employment prac- 
tices legislation. Montreal: Canadian Labour Reports, 1956. 

A pamphlet concisely stating the laws which offer protection against 
discrimination. 10c per copy; $7.50 per hundred copies. 


AMERICAN PAMPHLETS 

ABC’s of scapegoating (Freedom pamphlet series). G. W. Allport. New York : 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 1948. 2nd rev. ed. 
A pamphlet discussing the nature of prejudice. Available from the 
Canadian Jewish Congress, Montreal. 25c a copy. 

Annual reports. The Fund for the Republic’ (established in 1951 by the Ford 
Foundation). New York: Fund for the Republic. 
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The Fund focuses its efforts on the immediate issues of civil liberties 
and its object is to advance understanding of civil liberties in America. 
Reports outline the activities and research supported by the Fund. 
Its offices are at 60 E. 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Civil rights ; barometer of democracy. (Freedom pamphlet series). E. J. 
Sparling. New York: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith. 

An examination of the status, historical development and significance 
of civil rights in the United States. 25c a copy. 

Clearing the main channels; 35th annual report of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955. New York: American 
Civil Liberties Union, 1955. 

This annual report contains material on freedom of belief, speech and 
association, justice under laws, equality before the law and international 
civil liberties. 50c a copy. 

International Labour Conference Conventions. 87, 105, 111. International 
Labour Organization, General Conference. Geneva : International Labour 
Office. 

Three conventions enacted by the ILO on forced labour, freedom of 
association, and discrimination in employment. Available from the ILO 
Canada Branch, Ottawa. 

Modern education and better human relations. (Freedom pamphlet series). 
W. H. Kilpatrick. New York: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith. 
Discusses modern and traditional education and outlines a program for 
building democratic human relations. 35c a copy. 

The radio listener’s bill of rights; democracy, radio and you (Freedom 
pamphlet series). C. A. Siepmann. New York: Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B’rith, 1948. 

Pamphlet discussing how radio combats and aids group prejudice and 
the means by which the community can influence the use of radio. 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights ; its origin, significance, appli- 
cation and interpretation. Nehemiah Robinson. New York : Institute of 
Jewish Affairs, World Jewish Congress, 1958. 

A detailed study of the Declaration from its inception, with extensive 
footnotes, and documentation. $2.00 a copy. 


OTHER PAMPHLETS 

Human rights in the United Kingdom (No. R.3980). London, Central Office 
of Information, Reference Division. London: United Kingdom Govern- 
ment Overseas Information Service, 1958 (Oct.) 
An examination of the Declaration, illustrated by examples from the 
British Constitution, legal system and way of life, to show how human 
rights are safeguarded in Britain. Available from United Kingdom 
Information Service’s offices in Canada. 

Study of discrimination in education. (EICN.4/Sub. 2/181/Rev.1) C. D. 
Ammoun. New York: United Nations, 1957. 
The special rapporteur of the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities attempts here to show how 
discrimination has been or is being, eliminated throughout the world. 
$1.25 a copy from Ryerson Press, Toronto. 

United Nations work for human rights. New York: United Nations Office 
of Public Information, 1958. 
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A summary of what the UN has done and is doing to encourage the 
promotion and protection of human rights throughout the world. 15c a 
copy from the United Nations Association in Canada. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Ottawa : United Nations Association 
in Canada. 
A leaflet containing the final authorized text of the Declaration. Single 
copies free, lc each in quantity. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights; a standard of achievement. 
New York: United Nations Office of Public Information, 1958. 
A brief study of the meaning of the Declaration and of its influence on 
various states. 25c a copy from United Nations Association in Canada. 


JOURNAL ARTICLES 

Citizen. 4: 5, Dec. 58. Ottawa: Canadian Citizenship Branch, Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration. 

This issue is devoted to articles on Human Rights subjects, and is free 
for voluntary organizations engaged in citizenship programs. 

A declaration of conscience. Albert Schweitzer. Saturday Review, May 18, ’57. 
A special issue of the Saturday Review devoted to the text of Dr 
Schweitzer’s statement on the right of all peoples to be fully informed 
by governments of the dangers of radiation. 

Dominion jurisdiction over human rights and fundamental freedoms. Frank 
R. Scott. Canadian Bar Review, 27: 5, May ’49. 

A comprehensive survey of the guarantees of human rights under the 
Canadian Constitution. This should be read in conjunction with Prof. 
Scott’s radio series noted at the end of this bibliography. 

Group relations in Canada. Food for Thought, 10: 1, Oct. ’49. 

A special issue devoted to a discussion of human rights, intercultural 
relations and group prejudice. 

The labour gazette. 58: 11, Nov. 29, 58. Ottawa: Department of Labour. 
This issue contains a special section on Human Rights, with articles on 
Canadian laws and government activities coming within the scope of 
the Universal Declaration. Single copies 50c each. 

Making people like each other. Sid Blum. Food for Thought, 17: 1, April ’58. 
An examination of the field of inter-group relations in Canada. 


FILM BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Human rights films. (Special film list, no. 70). Canadian Film Institute. 
Ottawa: Canadian Film Institute, 1957. 
A comprehensive annotated list of films available from the CFI on 
all aspects of human rights issues, grouped by the Universal Declaration 
categories, with sample discussion questions. 


RADIO SERIES 

The Canadian Constitution and human rights. (cBc University of the Air ; 
6th series). Frank R. Scott. 
Four lectures on iadio broadcast on the csc Trans-Canada Net- 
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OUR 
HUMANE 
SOCIETY 


Frances Wilcox 


Once upon a time — in 1874 and in New York — there lived a nine-year- 
old girl named Mary Ellen. Now Mary Ellen had a cruel stepmother who 
gave her little to eat, but kept a braided whip handy in case the dishes 
and sweeping were not done fast enough. There was also a fairy god- 
mother, but she was helpless because there was no Children’s Aid then, 
and no law enabling other agencies to interfere. At last this good woman 
went to the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and they 
agreed with her that Mary Ellen was an animal. So one day two police- 
men appeared and carried the little girl to court. After that Mary Ellen 
went to another home, and her guardian went to the penitentiary. 
Mary Ellen was fortunate in being the right kind of animal. In 
England, where the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals had 
started, some animals for a long time were considered too superior and 
others too low to come under the protection of the law. But the amazing 
thing to most people when the first law on the matter was passed was 
that any animals had any rights at all. It is true that in 1793 two Man- 


chester butchers were fined for cutting off the feet of some live sheep 
and then driving the animals through the streets, but the fine was not 
for cruelty, but for injuring another man’s property. 


EARLY LEGAL ATTEMPTS 

In the early 1800's several attempts were made to get a law passed for- 
bidding cruelty to animals. They all failed. As the London Times re- 
marked, the subject was beneath the dignity of Parliament. But in 1821, 
Richard Martin, Member for Galway, Ireland, gave the Commons an 
hour of good clean fun. He proposed a Bill to forbid cruelty to cattle. 
‘Why not dogs too?’ called one member. ‘And cats?’ another wanted to 
know. And the House laughed so loudly that reporters in the Press 
Gallery couldn't hear Martin’s reply. The Bill was defeated. 

But the Irishman was well-liked and persuasive. The next year he 
introduced his Bill again — and it passed! In 1822 the world’s first law 
for the protection of animals was placed on Britain’s Statute Book. 
Martin’s Act protected horses, donkeys, cows, and sheep. Not bulls. 
Magistrates decided that these were too superior. (To include them, 
would, of course, have put a stop to the ancient sport of bull-baiting.) 
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And not cats or dogs. These were too low. Martin himself undertook to 
patrol the streets and markets in his spare time to see that his new law 
was observed. There is a story that he once brought a donkey into court 
so that its bruises could be their own witness. 

Fortunately other people were interested. In June, 1824, the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was born in a London coffee house. 
The infant Society was the butt of public mockery. It lacked money to 
hire inspectors. Indeed, the Secretary was once thrown into a debtors’ 
prison for the Society's debts. A gift from a rich man eased the money 
situation temporarily, and a sixteen-year-old girl suddenly stopped the 
ridicule. She was called Princess Victoria, and in 1835 she and her 
mother joined the Society as Patrons. 

That same year the Society got an Act passed forbidding cruelty 
to any animal. This should have meant the end of bull- baiting. But 
bull-baiting had been the sport of Englishmen for centuries. There was 
a bull-ring on almost every village green. The town of Stamford pro- 
vided a test case. There, an annual event that was a combination of 
bull-running and baiting had been held since 1209 — and no one knew 
how much earlier. ‘A bull was brought into town, the roads were blocked 
to prevent esc > it was hunted until it was exhausted, and then dogs 
were set on it.. When the London Society heard that posters were up 
in Stamford, aha rtising the event as usual, they wrote the Mayor, asking 
his co-operation in seeing that the new Act was obeyed. The Mayor sent 
back a curt refusal, coupled with the suggestion that they get evidence 
if anything was wrong. 

So the Society sent their Secretary and a detective to the town, 
warning them not to be recognized. (In 1838 one of their Inspectors 
was recognized at a cockfight in Hanworth and died later of injuries 
the mob gave him. No one was ever charged.) The Secretary and de- 
tective got the evidence they needed, but it took three years and fin: ally 
a troop of Dragoons sent in by the Home Secretary at the Society's 
request before Stamford gave up. Meanwhile the Society had prosecuted 
in other cases also, always with success. After six centuries, bull-baiting 
was out. 

But the use of dogs as beasts of burden continued. Dogs were used 
in this way because they were much cheaper than horses or donkeys, 
cost little to keep, and because a dog-cart paid no tolls on the road. One 
dog might have to pull a load of five hundred pounds at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour. In its report for 1837, the Society commented on 
the ‘poor, overloaded, cruelly beaten, and half-starved dogs sometimes 
seen dying under the lash.’ At last an Act, effective in 1855, forbade the 
use of dogs ‘drawing or helping to draw any cart, carriage, truck, 
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barrow.’ The Society had worked fifteen years for that law. 


THE IDEA SPREADS 
While the work of ‘Humanity Martin’ went steadily ahead in England, 
it was also spreading to other countries. In America, it was started largely 
through the efforts of one man. Henry Bergh, visiting in England, saw 
the work of the Humane Society there, and realized that his country 
needed something like it. After his return to New York, he spent a year 
making plans. Plans would be needed — not one state had any law for 
the protection of animals. Fortunately Bergh was rich and able to get 
the backing of such men as Horace Greeley, John Jacob Astor, and 
Mayor Hoffman. Then, painstakingly, he drafted a charter and laws — 
and succeeded in getting them passed by the state legislature. In April, 
1866, a jubilant group of citizens met in New York and elected Bergh 
President of the first Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
on American soil. That same evening the President put on his coat and 
went out, as Richard Martin had dene forty-four years earlier, in another 
city on another continent, to see that his new law was obeyed. 

Coachmen for rich families, accustomed to use a cruel bit to make 
their horses step proudly, got to know him; so did drivers flogging over- 
loaded teams on the city streets. Street cars were pulled by horses then. 
They got their biggest loads in bad weather. But now, during a heavy 
snow-storm, Bergh would stand at a busy corner stopping every car that 
he saw drawn by tired, sick, or half-shod horses. One of the companies 
brought an action against him for obstructing traffic. But gradually they 
learned. And sometimes when he got home at night, this strong help 
of the helpless went straight to his room and cried with weariness and 
discouragement — but he lived to see thirty-nine States of the Union 
write his law on their Statute Books. 

In 1869 Canada adopted what was practically Bergh’s law, and an 
S PC A was formed in Montreal the same year. So the work that Humanity 
Martin started 130-odd years ago goes on in our country today. 


THE CANADIAN MOVEMENT 

The Canadian Humane Society had a double purpose in its early days. 
In Toronto members learned of a twelve-year-old boy, turned out by his 
parents, who lived part of one winter under a doorstep on Bay Street 
and then died. They found that small children were sometimes bound 
out, sold, or given to circus troupes, peddlers, or organ-grinders. So the 
new Society obtained legislation enabling them to rescue neglected 
children, and, until the Children’s Aid was formed in 1891, they tried 
to protect both children and animals. 
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Plenty remained to be done for animals, but the work of the Humane 
Society goes on quietly behind the scenes. Perhaps that is why it attracts 
few members. In one good-sized Ontario city a few years ago the local 
Society simply folded up for lack of support. It didn’t seem to matter 
much. A policeman looked after strays. If there were mistreated creatures, 
none of them telephoned or wrote in. But gradually disturbing stories got 
about. An inspector from headquarters called at the City Pound. Then 
a reporter from the newspaper dropped round. Next day the citizens 
read his findings ; 

‘A drab, lean-to shack . . . dirt almost ankle-deep . . . kennels like 
poorly-constructed packing-cases . . . The kennels were damp and cold, 
and there was no water in them. The bottoms of the kennel gates had 
been chewed by rats . . . I was told that three months ago a small pup 
was brought in and placed in one of the kennels. During the night rats 
got in and ate the little dog, or a large part of him.’ 

The reporter asked the policeman in charge if he were sure that 
animals to be destroyed were dead before they were put into the in- 
cinerator. “The chloroform does its work,’ was the reply, ‘but it takes 
from half to three-quarters of an hour.’ A dog was about to be destroyed 
and the reporter phoned for a photographer. After the dog had been 
twenty minutes inside the chloroform cabinet, they opened the door — 
and the dog shakily sat up and turned its head toward the camera. 

The City Council, in some confusion, closed the Pound, and told 
the official in charge to take the one animal still there home with him. 
The result of all this was a flurry of applications for membership, and 
the local Society re-organized. 

In its early days the Toronto Branch became interested in the con- 
ditions in which livestock was shipped. Its members found that animals 
might be carried for from four to six days without food or water — 
perhaps from western ranches to Toronto, Montreal, or the Maritimes. 
Six per cent of the cattle and nine per cent of the sheep and pigs were 
dead on arrival and many more nearly so. (Most of the dead beasts 
were sold as meat anyway.) Canadian law now provides that animals 
in transit must be unloaded every thirty-six hours and given food, water, 
and five hours’ rest. New York State makes it every twenty-eight hours. 

Members of the Toronto group sometimes went down to see cattle 
cars unloaded and even followed through to the slaughterhouse. Methods 
here were crude and callous. Some religions require that an animal be 
bled to death. Even so, as Bergh commented, ‘it should not be necessary 
to hook a chain around a bullock’s hind leg, jerk it into the air, often 
dislocating its hip, and then cut its throat, all while the animal was 
fully conscious.’ Astonishingly, such methods have continued almost to 
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the present day. A recent New York report describes the work of the 
knocker — a man with a long-handled hammer who stands on a platform 
and tries to stun the oncoming animal with one blow. Sometimes he 
succeeds. But the Society’s observer saw one steer receive eleven blows 
before it was ‘out.’ Meanwhile the one before it was coming to and 
trying to get up. Modern inventions have made such methods unneces- 
sary. For several years a dozen or so American firms and a few Canadian 
ones have voluntarily used pistols which have a captive bolt and stun 
instantly. And now a Bill, introduced in 1957, is intended to make 
humane slaughter compulsory in Canada. Several countries, including 
Britain, Holland, Scandinavia, and New Zealand already have such a hee 


EDUCATION IS NEEDED 

Oddly enough, the organization that supervises the work of all the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in Ontario is almost unknown in its 
own province. Most people don’t know it exists. No one endows it; not 
infrequently a person making a donation to the Toronto Society thinks 
he is giving it to the head body. Yet the Ontario spc a not only super- 
vises the branches, but has wide responsibilities of its own. For instance, 
all regular Humane Inspectors have police authority. The head body 
satisfies itself of their fitness and has them sworn in as special constables 
of the Provincial Police. Then, the local Societies cover chiefly city areas. 
Wherever they do not extend, the Ontario s pc a does ; that is, the parent 
body protects animals over three-fourths of the province's total area — or 
sometimes fails to do so. 

Take lumbering, for instance, Ontario has some 200,000 square 
miles of territory sprinkled with lumber camps — and until recently the 
Society hadn’t a man on the ground — because it hadn’t money to pay 
them. So the 1200 or so lumber camps through the North have been 
free to treat their horses as they pleased ; and that’s what they've done. 
But about four years ago, the Ontario spca appealed to its members 
for help in setting up a special fund for lumber-camp work. Hundreds 
of people who read its monthly Bulletin sent in contributions — and the 
Society hired its first Inspector tor the bush-horse country. Now, there 
are five Inspectors for bush work, and the results are beginning to appear 
in publicity and in courtrooms. 

Judge Plouffe of North Bay commented on a case brought before 
him in November, 1955; 

‘I am astounded by the evidence of the appellant that fifty per cent 
of the horses he rents to paper and lumber companies come back fit only 
for dog food after one season in the bush. Men in the lumber camps,’ 
his Honour added, ‘have bettered their conditions because they are able 
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to unionize . . . Horses cannot do this . . . I cannot refrain from praising 
the members of the local spca and the officers of the Ontario Society 
for seeing that this state of affairs reached the courts of law.’ 

The Timmins Daily Press, May 6, 1955, reports some findings of 
Inspector Brousseau of that town ; 

‘One spavined dapple gray was found in the stables fully harnessed 
— though the owner claimed it had not been worked for a week . . . Its 
right eye was missing, having been jabbed out by a branch while the 
animal was working. One hip was out of joint: it was barely able to 
keep its balance as it tottered along.’ 

In the winter of 1956 the Toronto Telegram sent Don Delaplante, 
himself a northerner, to accompany Brousseau on a round of visits 
covering 1500 miles. Delaplante found that company-owned horses and 
horses owned by their drivers usually get good care. But he says: 

‘Today's driver won’t clean his horse when the day’s work is done ; 
dirt and ice cake for weeks on the animal’s feet, till the flesh of the 
lower leg splits open and a series of gaping crevices occur right up the 
first joint. Then infection sets in. Legs swell to monstrous size and the 
horse is finished. 

‘As for the rented horse, he is usually rented for a dollar a day, 
and his owner may have his life insured in the bargain. Hence, he can 
become the pawn in a cruel game between the horse dealer who doesn’t 

care if he never sees him again, the company which doesn’t want to 
shoe or perhaps even feed him properly, and the bushman, who is de- 
termined to make him get that wood out if it kills him.’ 

The Humane Society almost never has enough members or money 
to carry on properly. But it almost never quits. 


Mrs Wilcox is a high-school teacher in the Queen Elizabeth High School, 
Sioux Lookout, Ontario. She has also been a writer, contributing special 
articles to newspapers, and, earlier, a series of eight articles, ‘Famous 
People,’ to the csc, which was carried on the Trans-Canada network. 
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ST NICHOLAS 
IN 
DON MILLS 


Margaret Seeley 


St Nicholas came to Don Mills’ Norman Ingram Memorial School in 
December. Not jolly old St Nick, but St Nicholas the Bishop, accompanied 
by his helper, Black Peter. And now I know how children feel on Christ- 
mas morning. He came as part of a program called “Times of Joy; Festivals 
From Other Lands and Other Cultures.’ This is an account of the build- 
ing of that program and of what was learned from it. 

It was the uNiceF 1958 Christmas Card series “Times of Joy’ 
which gave title and form to the presentation. That series contained five 
very attractive paintings, depicting : Divali, the festival of lights in _ 
The Scandinavian Festival of Lights, The Japanese Festival of Dolls, 
Spanish Creche and A Canadian Christmas morning scene. A cto ta 
like this seemed specially apt for our community. In Don Mills, there 
are families of many racial, cultural and religious backgrounds. The Home 
and School Executive Committee knew that some of the members of 
the Association would be celebrating in December the Jewish Festival 
of Lights, Hanukka. They thought that those parents who had been born 
in Europe might celebrate Christmas in a manner quite different from 
the ordinary Canadian way. They assumed that those families from 
China, Japan and India would have maintained some of their traditional 
customs. So, instead of the usual Christmas concert, they began to plan 
a program called “Times of Joy’. 


APPROACHING THE NEW-COMERS 

We, who formed the program committee, were newer members of the 
Association, and the problems we encountered were not those we had 
anticipated. Our first task, of course, was to get people to participate, 
and we did not even know the names of many of those whom we hoped 
to interest. For this information, we had to count on more established 
members of the community, such as the past-president of the Home and 
School Association. Supplied with a list of names, we began to make 
telephone calls, explaining that we hoped to show customs relating to 
Christmas and to other festivals of joy. I made many of these first calls 
and I believe that I did not do it well. Having been warned that people 
new to Canada would be ‘shy’, I was very hesitant in asking their assis- 
tance, and merely ‘wondered if they would care to show us some of their 
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customs’. I know now that I should have asked for their help. So often 
I heard words similar to these—“We are trying to be Canadians now. 
Our children are learning the English language and Canadian ways, and 
we feel we can help them better by forgetting the old ways’. The forma- 
tion of the program may not have been progressing at all well, but I 
was learning of the problems which must be solved by new citizens. Of 
this, I shall write later. 

It was when we frankly asked for help that we began to receive it. 
One of the members of the Executive Committee is a Canadian Christian 
of Chinese ancestry. While her family celebrates Christmas in the tradi- 
tional Christian manner, they use some Chinese decorations in their home, 
and she agreed to explain the Chinese New Year celebration to us. For 
some, it was difficult to think of a December program in terms other than 
a Christmas concert. What part, wondered the men of Jewish religious 
beliefs, could their wives or children play in a ‘Christmas concert?’ One 
mother, however, who had studied Jewish history, customs and beliefs, 
and who understood the purpose of the program, agreed to tell us of the 
origin and the customs pertaining to Hanukka. Illness prevented a 
Japanese family from participating. On another occasion, they said, they 
would be most happy to do so. 

We were most anxious to include in the program the Scandinavian 
Festival of Lights, but no one knew of a Swedish family. We telephoned 
to the Swedish Consulate, which referred us to the pastor of the Scandina- 
vian Church — who suggested that we get in touch with the lady who was 
in charge of their Santa Lucia festival. To her, I explained that we were 
in the east end of the city and were hoping to find someone who would 
help us, but who would not have to cross th2 city to do so. To my sur- 
prise, she said that the only Swedish family she knew in the east end 
lived in Don Mills! In that family were eight-year-old twin girls, whose 
parents had taught them traditional Scaniinavian melodies. They agreed 
to help us. To show at least one other European Christmas custom, we 
received the help of a Polish mother who taught her children and some 
of their friends a Polish Christmas carol. Many women of European birth 
who felt that they could not participate offered to prepare for us their 
country’s traditional holiday cookie—and we gratefully accepted their 
suggestion. Now we felt confident that we could invite the parents to an 
evening of interesting and educational entertainment, and it proved to 


be just that. 


THE PROGRAM TAKES SHAPE 
On the appointed evening, we came together, without rehearsal, and the 
whole series had an unplanned, spontaneous air about it that was delight- 
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ful. The first ‘event’ was presented by the Swedish girls and their father. 
We were told that the Scandinavian Festival of Lights was of pagan 
origin. When the nights were long, the Norsemen of old sat around the 
fire and told tales and sang merry songs. When Christianity was intro- 
duced to Sweden, they adopted an Italian boating song in honour of St 
Lucy, a young maiden whose strength of character appealed to these 
rugged people. In the folksongs sung by the twin girls, however, the 
merriment of the ancient Norsemen remains. This is still, evidently, a time 
of song and gaiety in Sweden. 

In contrast, the celebration of Hanukka is one of more obviously 
profound religious meaning to the Jewish people. Simply and beautifully, 
we were told the story of the Maccabees, of the defiling of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, of its purific: ation and of the miracle of the holy oil, which 
burned for eight days. Then, using a menorah, which had been in her 
family for many generations, our informant explained the custom of light- 
ing one candle on each of eight consecutive nights to commemorate this 
miracle. When all candles were ablaze, she read the prayer of praise. 
Whether it was the words of the prayer itself or the fervour with which 
they were said, I cannot say, but I am sure each member of the audience 
became a part of it, and for several seconds after it was ended there was 
absolute silence — before a burst of applause. 

It was the simplicity and beauty of the Chinese celebration which 
appealed to most of us. In colourful robes, the mother and two small girls 
hung lanterns about the ‘house.’ Scrolls bearing wishes for ‘prosperity, long 
life, health and happiness’ were hung inside and outside of the home. 
The children, paying respect to their elders, ‘kow-towed’ to the mother, 
who presented each of them with a lucky package containing money. 
Then, bearing baskets filled with cookies and cakes, they went to visit 
their friends’ homes to wish them happiness. 

The Christian meaning of Christmas was represented by the Polish 
children. As is done in many homes in Poland, the boys and ‘girls spread 
straw upon the supper table, covered it with a clean cloth, and each ate 
a small wafer, or holy bread. Then they sang a Polish carol heralding the 
birth of the Holy Babe. 

We were then shown slides of scenes in Holland and of the arrival 
of St Nicholas in Amsterdam. It was explained that St Nicholas is not 
associated with Christmas day in Holland, but has his own day, which is 
a public holiday. It is not a religious feast-day either. Everyone partici- 
pates, regardless of religious beliefs, turning out to welcome him as he 
arrives by boat from Spain. That evening, children leave their shoes, filled 
with carrots and grain for St Nicholas’ horse, beside the pot-bellied stove, 
and Black Peter comes down the chimney, takes the food and leaves a 
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little candy in the shoe. 

It was just at the end of this explanation that the door opened and 
in came a stately figure in white robes, red cape and bishop’s mitre. 
Beside him was a coal-black figure, carrying a huge sack into which he 
reached and threw amongst the audience pieces of hard candy. St Nicho- 
las spoke gently to many of the children while Black Peter capered about 
handing out candy — and then they bade us good-bye. 

When the program was over, we turned to the pleasures of eating. 
On the table at the back of the room were delicacies from many lands — 
Swedish spritz, Jewish honey loaf, Mexican cookies, Chinese almond 
cookies, Pfeffernusse, Stuffed dates, French pastry, Scotch shortbread, 
Moravian cookies, flaky layers from Czechoslovakia, and Canadian 
Christmas cake. Each cook had been more than generous and we were 
able to sample many of these mouth-watering foods. 


A LASTING CONTRIBUTION 

One should not ask more of such an evening than that it be educational 
and entertaining; but I feel that this evening was to many observers an 
emotionally satisfying experience as well. It was gratifying to hear people 
discussing customs and recipes and noting, not only their differences, but 
their similarity. I overheard one mother say ‘I have been here for eight 
years. We like Canada and have been very happy here, but tonight I 
am homesick’. I did not feel that this was a criticism of the program or 
of Canadian customs; but a grateful recognition that something of the 
spirit of other cultures had been truly represented. 

There were, too, results which we had not looked for. I have said 
that I learned something of the problems which faced new-comers or 
minority groups. In my conversations with parents — mostly mothers — 

I did not hear complaints but explanations of why they felt compelled 
to adopt Canadian ways as rapidly as possible. I do not doubt that the 
period of adjustment could be slower and sent less painful, if children 
were not involved. Even those who came from England found it difficult 
to carry on some of their customs. “We had been in the habit of serving 
tea and then a late dinner’ said one mother ‘but it interfered with the 
boys’ sports and social life, so we just gave it up’. The problems are much 
greater, of course, when a new language has to be learned and when there 
is a difference in dress. Another mother reported “When we arrived 
Canada, my boy had a warm leather jacket with a fur collar like boys 
wear in my old country, where it is also cold. But he would not wear it. 
He does not want to be different. He is trying so hard to speak English 
well and he wants to be like the other boys. So we gave the jacket away. 
We will try to do things as they are done in Canada. This is our country 
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now. Well do I know the behaviour of young children! They may be 
wearing a Davey Crockett jacket, neither very warm nor durable, but 
trimmed with fringed leather —or a sweater with a purple people-eater 
on front; but a jacket they have never seen before is ‘funny’. So I was 
delighted to hear that the children who took part in the program were 
asked to repeat their performance for the benefit of the children who 
had not attended the ‘concert’, and for some days at any rate the little 
‘actors’ were ‘celebrities’. Now, if they were different, they were not 
funny. They were looked upon with admiration and a little envy. 

I think it was a very successful evening, and I hope there will be 
others like it. 


Mrs John R. Seeley is the Program Convenor, Home and School Associa- 
tion, Norman Ingram Meinorial School, Don Mills, Ontario. 


Coming in March 


An extraordinary CANADIAN art book containing 


a provocative discussion of Eskimo art by one of Canada’s 
best-known anthropologists, Edmund Carpenter, concerned with 
the Eskimo’s conception of space, as evidenced in his uncanny 
orientation in travel over ice waste and sea, and his acuteness of 
observation and retention of image— 


a collection of Arctic sketches by Frederick Varley, regarded 
by many as Canada’s leading artist, made in 1938 when the artist 
accompanied the Arctic Patrol— 


numerous photographs of the late Robert Flaherty’s collection 
of Eskimo carvings, one of the finest in North America, which has 
never before been photographed or described. 


Profusely illustrated Four 4-colour reproductions Cloth boards $4.95 
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THE 
RETARDED CHILD 
CAN LEARN 


Breg de Groot 


At the first Canadian Conference on Education in Ottawa last February 
I was struck by an anecdote quoted by Sir Ronald Gould of Great Britain 
from Malcolm Muggeridge’s column in The New Statesman; 

‘On a Sunday evening I was walking in a rather desolate mood 
along an avenue when I heard a female voice behind me say very 
irritably to her presumably male companion, “What are you hurrying 
for, we're not going anywhere!” It seemed to me that she spoke for all 
mankind. Hurrying and going nowhere! Hurrying and getting nowhere 
in particular! Might it not be that we in education are working hard 
and not quite sure where we're going ?” 

This quotation illustrated a major point in Sir Ronald’s speech The 
Purpose of Education, “The first and most important rule in education 
is that education must have clearly defined purposes. Without them, 
education becomes meaningless and futile. ‘I would like to take these 
words ALL EDUCATION MUST BE PURPOSEFUL and 
write them in golden letters on the facades of schools like ours for re- 
tarded children or on the covers of curricula for children like ours. 

The parent and teacher of the retarded youngster must ask himself 
continuously, “Why am I teaching this and to what purpose ?’ In order 
to answer this question, we must have a thorough understanding of the 
child, his weak and his strong points; we must be familiar with his 
surroundings and we must have a realistic outlook on his future. 

It is impossible to state exactly what should be taught in each 
subject, since this differs for each individual child. Rather, [ shall attempt 
to outline what education means to the handicapped child; what his 
needs are; and what our attitude towards him should be. Exactly what 
to teach will follow naturally from this understanding. 


‘LOVE, WISDOM, AND STRENGTH’ 

The handicapped child, first of all, is not a normal child with something 
lacking. A physically handicapped child, for example, is not a normal 
child without the use of his arms or legs; a blind child is not a normal 
child without his sight; a deaf child is not a normal child without 
hearing and speech; nor is the retarded child a normal child without 
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intelligence. But the handicapped child is a different child with different 
needs. Let me illustrate. If I should have an accident — break a leg and 
have to go to bed for six weeks ; or if some other person should suffer 
the same mishap — neither of us would react in exactly the same way to 
this misfortune, since each individual personality is made up of all kinds 
of factors. The mentally retarded child has a handicap which has dis- 
organized his unique personality. 

It is therefore impossible to teach all retarded children along the 
same lines, with the same methods and with the same degree of 
knowledge, as we use with the normal child in elementary school. The 
handicapped child needs individual education. We have to adapt the 
subject matter and methods to the needs and potentialities of the par- 
ticular child. 

What, in the first place, does such a handicapped child need from 
his parents, who are the most important factor in his life ? Love, first 
and foremost. But love alone is not enough. He also needs security ; he 
needs to feel safe under the care and guidance of loving and strong 
parents who are for the child a rock of security. But even this is not 
sufficient. Love and strength must be guided by wisdom. Parental love, 
strength, and wisdom make for a happy, contented child. 

The teacher also plays an important role. Here again, love, strength, 
and wisdom must guide the teacher. However well-versed he may be in 
teaching methods, however thoroughly educated, he is not the right 
teacher in a school for retarded children if he lacks the proper attitude. 
We cannot really help the child unless we love him. The teacher’s love, 
of course, cannot be the same as that of the parents but springs, not from 
sentimentality, but from a deep respect for all human beings. I am not 
over-stressing the importance of teachers’ and parents’ attitudes towards 
the child, since his attitude towards the world around him depends upon 
the example set by adults close to him in dealing with their life-problems. 

This type of education makes particularly high demands on parents 
and teachers — and on all adults surrounding the child. We have to 
remind ourselves constantly that it is our example that guides the child. 
Because the retarded child has fewer outside contacts than the normal 
child, is much more closely associated with us, we must always be 
aware of the example we are giving. It is of the utmost importance that 
adults be able to create an atmosphere between each other of warmth, 
mutual concern and understanding in which the child feels the love and 
security, which become his guiding example. There should be oppor- 
tunity for the child to give as well as to receive, for often he has no 
chance to give — the kind of gifts he has to offer are not appreciated and 
he is forced into being the one who always receives. 
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TEACHING MUST BE FOR LIVING 

If I have not yet mentioned a definite content to teaching, it is not 
because I do not consider it important ; but because I believe that the 
main task of a school like ours is the forming of personality. How do 
we set about doing this? First by creating the atmosphere I have 
already described ; and secondly, by a carefully thought-out and well- 
balanced program. 

There is no doubt that a knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic — and of other academic subjects — is useful for the retarded 
child. In general, however, we over-estimate its importance, with the 
result that we try to stuff as much of this knowledge into him as possible ; 
knowledge which is absolutely meaningless to him and which he cannot 
digest. We must remember that the purpose of his education is not to 
improve his scholastic knowledge but to fit him for life. In his kind of 
life, he may need a certain skill in reading, writing and arithmetic, de- 
pending on the future to which he can look forward and the job he 
will be able to perform. It will give the child self-respect when he can 
write his own name and when he can read certain words; but the 
ultimate goal of all teaching is its meaningfulness for the child. I once 
heard about an older retarded boy who could recite all the names of 
the states in South America. I am sure that some knowledge closer to 
home would be much more meaningful to this boy ! 

Oral language is very important in our curriculum because speech 
will remain the child’s major means of communication and he will de- 
pend heavily upon it. To encourage the child to speak, many oppor- 
tunities should be created for him to hear good speech; while listening 
to stories, hearing records, and watching films. Speech must be made so 
attractive that a desire will be aroused in the child to speak himself. 
Some of the children can speak, but need speech correction ; others 
speak well. Creative activities form another important part of the cur- 
riculum. Each child must be given ample opportunity to express himself. 
This expression may be through speech, if the child can speak — but 
some children cannot speak. In any case, the child needs to learn several 
ways of expressing himself, through the free use of paints, crayons, clay, 
plasticine, s sand, puppets, music, dance, although we do not always 
employ all these methods at the same time. 

The retarded child has a great need for movement. The children, 
therefore, are free to get up from their desks to go to the cupboards, to 
the teacher’s desk, to the toilet, or to do little errands in the building. 
They should have recess and free playtime outside during the lunch 
hour. In this way the child becomes familiar not only with his own 
class-room, but with the other rooms as well. He becomes familiar with 
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the kitchen and he has to walk upstairs. He learns to observe what 
happens around him. He learns to have confidence in his own body and 
in his surroundings. On field trips to points of interest in the city, the 
world surrounding him becomes larger. He learns to trust himself in 
that larger world and, again, his self-confidence grows. 

At our school, one class each day cooks lunch under the teacher’s 
guidance. First the children go to the store to buy the supplies, pay for 
them and, after the preparation of the meal, set the table and eat 
together. All the other children eat their lunch in the community room. 
Boys and girls work together. To a certain extent, the boys help in the 
upkeep of the school with paintbrush, hammer, and nails. 

Some job training is given the senior groups. We cannot prepare 
them for the actual job ; but we can help the children learn to live and 
to work with others ; to do ‘an honest day’s work’, to finish a job, to be 
on time, to take pleasure in work, to be proud of a job well done. 

To reach this goal, of course, we must start with the children while 
they are young. The school must become a second home for the children, 
one in which they can take pride and of which they will want to take 
good care. 

These are only a few illustrations from our school program. At the 
end, as in the beginning. I would like to stress the tremendous impor- 
tance of the teachers’ attitude towards both children and colleagues. 
A warm atmosphere, a good example, a curriculum which has meaning 
for each child, in terms of his present and his future; these are our 
strengths. 


Mrs de Groot and her husband, Dr H. de Groot came with their three 
children to Canada from Holland in 1951. While she was still learning 
English, Mrs de Groot organized a small school of less than ten children, 
including one of her own small boys, because there were no day-time 
facilities in Regina for children at this level of ‘retardedness’. She has 
been helped in her work by service clubs, the Saskatchewan Department 
of Education, and private individuals. During its rapid expansion, the 
‘Harrow de Groot School’ (named after Mrs de Groot’s little son) has 
been housed in various makeshift quarters — parish halls, the Navy 
League — until 1957, when sufficient funds were raised to renovate, by 
voluntary labour, an old school house of six or seven rooms, made avail- 
able by the Separate School Board at a nominal rental of one dollar a 
year. This school was opened in October 1957, with an enrolment of 
fifty children and a waiting-list of twenty. 

With her European training in sociology, her success with her own 
retarded child, Mrs de Groot has taught many other parents how to 
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live with the problem of retardedness. Her devotion has inspired the 
founding of a similar school in Saskatoon and a provincial organization 
which now has seven branches. 


Saskatchewan has provided institutional care for ‘unteachable’ de- 
fective children and instruction for the less seriously retarded child in 
the public school ; but there was no provision for the ‘in-between’ level 
of retardedness until Mrs de Groot energetically and persistently worked 
to establish a properly staffed and directed school. Parents, who had 
previously suffered because no help seemed forthcoming from any source, 
are devoted to her; and at the Regina Parents’ Council where this talk 
was given in May, 1958, she addressed those who are ‘with her’ in every 
sense of the term. 


Mrs de Groot’s work as Principal of the Harrow de Groot School, 
Regina, is known far beyond Saskatchewan. The Ohio State Film Awards 
announced in May 1958 that its first award in telecasting (Class Four ; 
public affairs, documentaries, panels, news interpretation) went to 
CKCK-TV Regina for its television program, July 7, 1957, ‘of outstanding 
public service: Their Chance, on the Harrow de Groot School for 
Mentally Retarded Children, Regina. An excellent example of work a 
local station can do to meet a local need’. 





ARTS COORDINATOR IN UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION REQUIRED 


To administer the Fine Arts Program in Adult Education at 
the University of British Columbia. 


| Qualifications: University graduate or equivalent ; experience 
as an administrator. 


Salary : Commensurate with qualifications. 
| Applications: | To be mailed before March 20 to: 


| ° Personnel Director 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver 8, B.C. 
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WHAT 
PRICE PLAY 
GROUPS ? 


Helen Gray 


How important is a child? Vancouver parents, 1280 of them, are so 
deeply committed to their children’s future that they are co-operative 
owners of pre-school educational centres, to which they contribute a 
total of $8639.50 monthly or ten times that amount for the whole school 
year. These co-operative play groups, as they are known, were organized 
by the parents themselves, so that their children could develop inde- 
pendence, social awareness and physical skills through supervised play, 
with the result that they are better able to make the shift from home 
to public school. 


HOW IT WORKS 

Linking these forty-four autonomous groups is the Co-operative Play 

Groups Association which right now is in the process of establishing a 

type of consultative service for its member groups, more comprehensive 

than that supplied in any other city on this continent. It is a dual service 
made up, on the one hand, of a part-time professional worker employed 


by the University of British Columbia to provide help at the pre-school 
level and to plan courses and workshops for supervisors and parents and, 
on the other hand, the service includes a field-work service which may 
ultimately give continuous help to supervisors in the playroom, to play 
group executives and to the parent groups. 

In broad terms, a co-operative play group is a place where pre- 
school children learn to play and to get along with each other and use 
equipment not always available at home. And it is a place where parents 
learn to understand their children’s needs by watching them in their 
play. These play groups are organized, financed and run by the parents, 
with the mothers actually working in the playroom under the guidance 
of a trained supervisor one or two days a month as part of the child’s 
tuition fee. 

This do-it-yourself movement stemmed from what parents felt their 
pre-schoolers needed. The first groups started independently of each 
other fourteen or fifteen years ago. They began in somebody’s game 
room or unfinished basement in order that a few little three or four or 
five-year olds could play with others in their own age group and play 
under adult supervision. Parents realized they could give their children 
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something by co-operating with other mothers; and in their planning 


for and maintaining such a scheme they soon realized they were getting 
something for themselves. 


HOW IT STARTED 

The impetus came from many directions. Laura Jamieson, a member of 
the B.C. legislature at that time, and a grandmother, had read much of 
nursery schools in England and wished to see her grandchildren enjoy 
a similar opportunity. One co-operative group began because three sets 
of parents who shared a big house during wartime wanted their children 
to have nursery school experience ; so they canvassed the neighbourhood, 
fathers and mothers together, to interest others in their proposition. 

Out on the university campus in 1945 a good many professors were 
living in converted army huts with their young families. In this woodsy 
area, laced with open ditches and unfenced, it was almost impossible to 
keep an eye on the children if they were allowed to roam. Nor were 
there those amenities found in an established community — sidewalks, 
parks, wading pools. As Mrs Earl Birney, one of the camp residents, re- 
marked, ‘I didn’t want my son just riding a tricycle up and down the 
street.’ seas faculty wives were fortunate enough to secure an army 
hut resplendent with plumbing and free heat in which their group 
could begin. 

Other mothers intent on a similar enterprise were not nearly so 
lucky. One co-operative met for three years in a member's game room ; 
another in a basement. A third rotated among three different basements 
the first year for it was quite a sacrifice for a member to give up her 
basement in this co-operative way. However, the moving of equipment 
became so great a problem that the year following this play group 
settled in one spot. 

This revolving group was the first one to start in Vancouver when 
in 1943 Mrs Jean Capon and three or four friends canvassed their 
district for prospective children. These women, later known as the 
Dunbar group, were very businesslike, Mrs Capon remembers, ‘writing 
down lots of words’ and wishing to learn all they could about the pre- 
school child. In their search for information they were fortunate to 
encounter Mrs Evangeline Wynn, a pre-school specialist employed by 
the Presbyterian church to run a kindergarten in Vancouver since mis- 
sionary monies could no longer be used in a China at war. 

The Dunbar parents arranged to help Mrs Wynn in rotation in 
order that they could train themselves and learn all they could about 
equipment. Then these women reported back to their group meetings 
describing what they had done and seen. A little later Mrs Wynn began 
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giving night courses under the Board of Education. To one of these the 
entire Dunbar group came. In this way a lot of women became well 
trained quickly. 

It was not long before a new group, an offshoot of Dunbar, came 
into being. As it compared notes with its old friends the germ of the 
Co-operative Play Groups Association was born. But it took Mrs K. 
Whittaker to give it its formal start. Mrs Whittaker at that time was 
the pre-school chairman of the PTA council and recognized what was 
going on in the city. It was she who called together the five isolated 
ventures in pre- -school education in 1945. At that meeting the Association 

was set up and work began on its constitution. 

Groups that were operating in basements, with equipment com- 
posed of cut-down kitchen chairs, lots of butter boxes, wheel toys 
made by fathers and painted by the mothers, were now able to meet 
together to compare problems and share ideas. During the next few 
years the Co-operative Play Groups Association executive answered its 
members’ requests for help and education from its own resources and 
those made available to it by the Family Life and Group Development 
Service of the Extension Department, UBC. The Association published 
The Quilt two or three times a year with tips to groups and group news. 
A most comprehensive booklet, Information Please, was compiled by the 
more experienced members to help with the special problems groups 
would meet in organizing, choosing equipment, hiring supervisors, con- 
ducting meetings or planning the playroom program. At monthly Associa- 
tion meetings member groups had a chance to air their problems or to 
hear Vancouver's experts talk to them about the educational require- 
ments of pre-school children. 

Lack of continuity was the big problem and the perennial problem. 
Often parents enrolled a child in a play group for one year only. For 
this reason there was little carry-over of mothers experienced in the 
ways of managing themselves, their supervisor and their playroom. This 
lack of continuity, coupled with the fact that there were now twenty-one 
groups, pointed up the need for a continuous liaison of some kind 
between groups and between groups and the Association. To answer this 
emergency the Helpers Committee, composed of experienced mothers, 
was set up to deal with groups directly. This improved matters but not 
enough, and in 1953 and 1954 the Association searched for professional 
help from various agencies, the provincial government, P-T Federation, 
the Community Chest and Council and the University of British 
Columbia. 

In 1954 the Extension Department of UBC which, through Miss 
Marjorie Smith of its Family Life and Group Development Division, had 
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been of great assistance to the infant play groups, now appointed a 
temporary part-time worker in the pre-school field. Mrs Mary Hicks, 
the worker in question, was an immediate help to the thirty-three groups 
that were then operating. Groups used Mrs Hicks to help them plan their 
meetings’ programs. Through the Extension Department she arranged 
and often gave courses herself, especially tailored to train supervisors, 
to educate parents assisting in a co-operative play group, or to help 
executives become more efficient. And a year ago she organized monthly 
supervisors’ workshops which did more than anything up to that time 
to counteract the isolation of which so many supervisors had complained 
and which stood so firmly in the way of standardization. 

It was in 1956 also that the Leon and Thea Koerner Foundation, 
believing the co-operative play group movement vigorous in its own 
right and worthy of its help, gave it a grant of $2500 for the extension 
of its work in adult education. There were now forty-four member groups 
and they asked that this money be used to provide a worker to visit 
groups, help evaluate their playroom and their organization, and provide 
a closer liaison for the exchange of ideas. They were well aware that 
the work of the Helpers Committee now needed to be extended beyond 
the services volunteers could give. 

It was in answer to this demand that Mrs Mary Thompson was 
employed. She and Mrs Hicks together made up the dual consultative 
service which took on as its first job a survey of the groups in order 
to see in what ways they could help parents provide the best possible 
pre-school experience for their children. In its brief existence, this service 
has answered countless questions and solved a good many group and 
individual problems. 

It immediately became apparent that playrooms for purposes of 
observation were necessary companions to the consultative service and 
arrangements are being made to set up two of these this year. 

Because of what it accomplished with the first grant the Association 
received an additional and final $2500 from the Koerner Foundation 
last fall. This money was to be used to consolidate the progress that 
had been made by this new program of professional help. 

Since the University Extension Department has now made Mrs 
Hick’s position permanent, the Association must find in the immediate 
future permanent financial backing for the field-worker side of its con- 
sultative service. If the groups could share the support of this work 
with some established agency, the long-term plan of continuous help 
to supervisors and parents would become a reality. (Please see p. 235) 





a J. Roby Kidd 


The University of Sudbury has a new Extension Department. Its Director 
is A. J. BOUDREAU, a native of Cheticamp, N.B. Mr Boudreau has 
had a varied career in education ; and was, for a time, with the National 
Film Board. We wish to extend best wishes to the new Department and 
to its Director. 


The most useful information about city life and growth that we have 
seen, or used, for a long time, comes from the Statistics and Research 
Division of the Boy Scouts’ Association headquarters in Ottawa. HENRY 
SEYWERD is in charge. While developed to assist in planning for scouting, 
the information provided may be of use to many other organizations. This 
is outstanding research. 


Recent visitors to the CAAE have included: FRED ALEXANDER, 
Professor of History and former Director of Adult Education in Wester 
Australia. A new booklet by Professor Alexander, entitled Adult Educa- 
tion in Australia, is available through our Information Service ; ALLAN 
A. LA GRENADE, Director of the Education Department, Grenada ; 
M. AGHAI, Community Development Division, Pakistan. 


Recent correspondents who have sent greetings to friends in Canada are ; 
Sidney Raybould, University of Leeds, England 

Richard Hoggart, University of Hull, England 

Philip Sherlock, University College of the West Indies, Jamaica 

Hew Roberts, University of Western Australia 

Arnold Hely, University of Adelaide, Australia 

Edward Hutchinson, National Institute of Adult Education, England 

K. G. Saiyidain, past-president, Indian Adult Education Association. 


Several members, speaking at the National Conference last year in 
Winnipeg, urged that an inquiry into voluntary action that had been 
projected should be carried out. An excellent beginning has been made, 
with the commissioning of eight papers on different aspects of voluntary 
action. These studies will be featured at a Joint Planning Commission 
meeting in April, at which they will form the core of a special institute. 
They will then be made available to classes in social work and adult 
education at a number of universities. 
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We are again indebted to the University of British Columbia for a gift 
of books to our library, notably histories of the growth of education in that 
province. The csc has also arranged for us to have a recording of its docu- 
mentary program on FATHER JIMMY TOMPKINS for our small but select sound 
archives. We remind our friends that we are hoping to receive copies of 
material. We are in the process of building up a strong national adult 
education collection — and we need the help of members and friends. 


A new appointment has been made in the Commission on Continuous 
Learning. ARTHUR STINSON, Program Organizer, Talks and 
Public Affairs, cpc, is the Chairman, replacing Mr Robert Oliver. 
Other recent appointments as committee chairmen were noted in the 
December issue of FOOD FOR THOUGHT, pp. 179-180. 


Watch for these conferences ; 

Atlantic Provinces Adult Education Conference, Bathurst, N.B., June 17-19. 

Western Regional Conference on Adult Education, Saskatchewan House, 
Regina, early June. 

Seminar on Adult Education in English-speaking countries, British Columbia 
or California, late August. 

UNESCO World Conference on Adult Education, 1960. 


We have received several recent clippings, referring to us, sent by a 
number of friends. While these are over-generous and perhaps un- 
deserved, we felt that you might like to know about them. The first 
is a tribute by Colin Badger, Director of Adult Education, Victoria, 
Australia. In his report on a visit to North America, entitled Adult Edu- 
cation Abroad, he says ; 

‘Unique feature of the Canadian scene, however, is the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, which, with due respect, appeared to 
me to be a far more efficient and creative agency than its much larger 
and better provided U.S. counterpart. The Association is a voluntary 
association, linking together the principal adult education agencies of 
the Dominion as a loose federal association. With headquarters in 
Toronto, it is in close contact with universities, public schools, libraries, 
and voluntary associations throughout Canada. Its pioneer work in estab- 
lishing Radio Farm Forum, and Citizens’ Forum, its close working asso- 
ciation with the National Film Board and its planning work through the 
Joint Planning Councils deserve high praise and merit thoughtful imi- 
tation and adoption elsewhere. We in Victoria have profited a great deal 
from its admirable journal, Food For Thought, as from other distinguished 
publications of the Association on the subject of adult education.’ 

Continuing Liberal Education, the 1955-57 report of the Fund For 
Adult Education has this to say ; 

‘The Canadian Association for Adult Education is an exception to 
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the Fund’s limitation of its activities to the United States. The reasons 
for this exception are clear ; the close ties and the significant similarities 
and differences between the two countries. With the aid of grants from 
the Fund, the Canadian Association has promoted and distributed study- 
discussion programs and encouraged the development by Canadian 
Universities of other programs of liberal education for adults. In 1956 
it commemorated the 21st anniversary year of its founding by calling 
attention to continuing liberal education. In 1957 the Fund made a grant 
to the Canadian Association for the development of a study-discussion 
series using as an integral part films on Shakespearean drama produced 
in connection with the Shakespearean Festival, Stratford, Ontario. Also 
in 1957, with money from the Fund, the Canadian Association made 
grants available to a number of Canadian leaders in adult education to 
further their training. With modest resources the Association does a 
highly effective job of advancing liberal education in Canada.’ 


(pp. 53-54). 


Fellowships. On behalf of the National Fellowship Committee, its 
secretary, J. H. Sword, is now issuing application forms for the year 
July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1960. Those interested can secure these forms 
from Mr Sword by writing to this office or to the School of Graduate 
Studies, University of Toronto. Early application is advisable. This week 
we have received for our library An opinion survey of Agricultural Ex- 
tension Work in Ontario, a doctoral thesis undertaken at Cornell Uni- 
versity by Harold Reid Baker. Harold Baker is now with Dr Bill Baker 
as Chief Consultant, Centre for Community Studies, University of 
Saskatchewan. Harold (not Bill) was awarded one of the first of the 
Adult Education Fellowships and his dissertation represents the first 
full length report received as a dividend in this project. If this is a 
sample, may there be many more! 


At last a lucid, informed and extremely readable report! Subject: the 
conference of the Saskatchewan Council on Public Affairs, held last summer 
at Yorkton Saskatchewan on the theme Decade of Decision. Congratulations 
to the Council and to a Montreal journalist, Boyce Richardson, who seems 
to have been commissioned to write the report. We can also report that 
representatives of the four western provinces met in Saskatchewan in late 
January to discuss how forces might be mobilized and co-ordinated in these 
provinces for study programs on public affairs. 


I-would-rather-have-written-this-than-take-Quebec Department. In case 
you missed it when it came out in 1950, the University of Chicago Press 
has just issued the ninth reprint of Basic Principles of Curriculum and 
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Instruction. Modest in price and in claims, this syllabus by Ralph W. 
Tyler is admirable both in style and content; it covers its subject 
thoroughly, it is well-planned and clear, it exemplifies all that it recom- 
mends. Any organization that organizes courses ought to have one on 
hand so that those responsible for the curriculum can check their plans 
against this thoughtful, practical guide. 


Gordon Campbell, recently appointed as Chairman of the standing 
committee on Governments in Adult Education, is beginning to plan the 
agenda for the next meeting of this committee which will be held in Saska- 
toon from September 15 to 17, at the same time as the meetings of the 
Canadian Education Association. 


Mrs I. A. Gray, a resident of Vancouver, is a graduate in English Lan- 
guage and Literature, University of Toronto, and has her A.M. in Inter- 
national Law and Diplomacy, Fletcher School, Tufts University. For two 
years she was on the editorial staff, Winnipeg Free Press. As the mother of 
three sons, nine, seven, and five, she is active in the Vancouver Play 
Group Movement. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN A FREE SOCIETY. Robert 
J. Blakely, edited by J. R. Kidd. Toronto: Guardian Bird Publications, 
113 St. George Street, 1958. pp. iv, 184. $2.00 


This book is made up of sixteen speeches which were made over the 
last five years to a variety of organizations all of which can be included 
in the wide spectrum of adult education. Those who heard some of 
them — when they were originally delivered (as did the present writer) 
will need no urging to read this volume. 

For nearly a decade, Robert Blakely has been enunciating the 
philosophy of adult education, clarifying its purposes and challenging 
to appropriate action those of us in the U.S. and Canada who, like him, 
think that adult education is important. He says the things that people 
in adult education need to hear and to heed; and he says them well. 
He is arresting, stimulating and informative always — and sometimes 
disturbing. 

This is all to the good. It is time some of us got really mad about 
the continued neglect of the adult brain potential in our society. Blakely 
wisely does not harp on the familiar theme that our very survival may 
depend on this — though he is fully aware of it. His emphasis is positive. 
Throughout there is evident a high sense of the value of the individual. 
With William Faulkner, Blakely would affirm that ‘man will not merely 
endure but will prevail’, although conscious of the ironies of history 
he might hedge his affirmation by adding ‘at least he will enjoy the 
struggle and in doing so will find the deepest satisfaction’. 

Blakely’s writing abounds in illuminating similies and vivid phrases, 
which give an unusual freshness to it. The temptation to quote them is 
strong but is resisted because to do so would give the impression of a 
contrived ‘smartness’ which is not true of them in their context. Some 
of the most striking sentences are selected as title pieces of the chapters. 
Just one example; to a conference on Gerentology: 1957. 

‘I speak to you of growing old, of old people — the old people that 
we all are or will be, if we live long enough. I do not speak to you of 
senior citizens or the golden age or later maturity, or any of the other 
euphuisms with which we exercise our bent for verbal deodorants to 
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hide reality. We must look growing old straight in the face and see it 
for what it is — a part of life — and accept it for what it is, at the peril 
of not having lived.’ 

The volume is not one to be read at a sitting. So packed with ideas 
and arresting thoughts is it that one would invite mental indigestion by 
attempting it all at once. Rather is it the kind of book to take chapter 
by chapter since each is the condensed utterance of an important 
occasion. Several of the earlier speeches refer directly to the challenge 
of the McCarthy period and speak of a freedom to be defended. These 
give the title to the volume. Others do much to define the meaning of 
education, the role of the library, the problem of communication, the 
place of the individual in society — and all with a distinct — if muted — 
idealism which this reader found most heartening. 

Dr Roby Kidd as editor, deserves great credit for this production 
and by it brings further honour to adult education in Canada. 

H.R.C. AVISON 


EDUCATION 


ADDRESSES AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANA- 
DIAN CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION; heldat Ottawa, 
February 16-20, 1958 ; edited by George G. Croskery and Gerald Nason. 
Ottawa : Canadian Conference on Education, Suite 210, 85 Sparks Street, 
1958. pp. vii, 591. Soft-covered edition $3.00 ; hard-covered, $4.00. 

The complete proceedings of the important Canadian Conference on 
Education, handsomely printed and bound. It includes the three plenary 
sessions and the Workshops on Buildings and Equipment, Education for 
Leisure, Financing Education, Higher Education, Organization and 
Equipment, Role of the Home in Education, Special Needs in Education ; 
Teachers; Quantity and Quality. 


REPORTS OF THE SASKATCHEWAN PROGRAM 
COMMISSIONS. Canadian Conference on Education. Regina: 
Provincial Advisory Committee, 1958. pp. 127. Mimeographed. 

Reports prepared by the Provincial nae Commissions to provide 
background material for Saskatchewan delegates to the Canadian Con- 
ference on Education, Ottawa, February 17-20, 1958. Contents : Organi- 
zation and Curricula; Teachers — Quantity and Quality; Financing 
Education ; Building and Equipment ; Higher Education; Role of the 
Home in Education ; ; Special Needs ; Education for Leisure. 


STATISTICAL REVIEW OF CANADIAN EDUCATION, 
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CENSUS 1951 (Reference Paper No. 84). Canada. Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Education Division, Research Section. Ottawa: Queen's 
Printer, 1958. pp. 112. $1.00. 

‘. . . Certain useful data which cannot be obtained elsewhere are made 
available through the census. Because of this it was decided to produce 
a statistical report based primarily on educational data from the 1951 
Census, supplemented by data from previous censuses and data collected 
by the Education Division, D.B.S. 

‘More particularly this paper is intended to do two things. First, to 
bring much of the census data on education together in a single volume, 
and to provide some steps in their analysis and interpretation, supple- 
menting that given in Census Volume X, but leaving further implications 
to those more closely concerned with policy in the various provinces. 
Second, it is hoped to bring this information to the attention of more 
people who are faced with education problems and to point up some 


of the highlights.’ 


CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. Ottawa: 
National Conference of Canadian Universities, 1958. pp. 200. $2.00 in 
Canada, $2.50 abroad. 

This is ‘the sixth edition of the biennial publication issued under the 
auspices of the National Conference of Canadian Universities. The book 
gives a brief outline of the historical background of Canadian institutions 
of higher education, and up-to-date information regarding the adminis- 
trative officers, the courses offered, the degrees conferred and the special 
facilities available at each of them.’ 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL COMMISSION”- FOR 
UNESCO; inaugural handbook. Ottawa: Canadian National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, 1958. pp. 61. Also published in French. 

This first official publication of the Canadian National Commission for 
UNESCO contains the proceedings associated with its inauguration and 
the relevant sections of the Canada Council Act. 


YOUR GUIDE TO CONTINUOUS LEARNING; Outline 
of Services. Adult Education Division, Nova Scotia Department of Edu- 
cation. Halifax : the Division, 1958. pp. 15. 

Attractive information bulletin available on request. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES for University 
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Credit, 1958-59; prepared for the Canadian Association of Directors of 
Extension and Summer School by The Department of University Exten- 
sion and Adult Education, The University of Manitoba, 1958. pp. 14. 
Multilithed. 

This is the second appearance of a most useful directory which shows 
at a glance the number of correspondence courses offered in any par- 
ticular subject at each Canadian university, including courses available 
in French through the University of Ottawa. The Department of Ex- 
tension, University of Ottawa, would appreciate suggestions for im- 
proving the usefulness of this booklet. At the suggestion of those who 
used the booklet last year, the current survey attempts to include at 
least some of the pertinent information concerning the residence re- 
quirements and special admission requirements for correspondence 
students at each institution. 


UBC EVENING CLASSES; _ Extension Department, Session 
1958-59. Vancouver : University of British Columbia, 1958. pp. 48. 

1 complete list of Extension Department offerings in the distinctive, 
ably designed format which is making Department publications famous 
across Canada. 


TO USE WITH PEOPLE 


CREATIVE CGivinc. Hiley H. Ward. New York: Macmillan 
(Toronto : Brett-Macmillan) 1958. pp. iv, 170. $3.75. 

This challenging book cuts right across current practices in philan- 
thropic giving, particularly to the churches. While it is strictly in the 
Christian tradition, it displays a wide knowledge of social science and 
philosophy, which makes it impossible to dismiss the study as ‘funda- 
mentalist’ idealism which simply will not work in our highly complex, 
industrial society. Neither organized churches (which may find it highly 
disturbing) nor Community Chest officials are likely to be enthusiastic 
about it; but for those individuals who suffer under the business-like 
anonymity of modern charity, (not to mention its authoritarianism) there 
is much to think about. 


PASTORAL COUNSELLING FOR MENTAL HEALTH; 
prepared under the auspices of the Canadian Mental Health Association. 
Samuel R. Laycock. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1958. pp. vii, 94. $1.00. 
‘The aim of this manual is to help clergymen of all faiths to deal with 
their daily problems which affect the mental health of their parishioners. 
All clergymen are called upon to give help in pre-marriage and post- 
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marriage counselling and to advise parents having young children and 
adolescents who present problems in their development. The clergyma: 
is also called upon to counsel parents of handicapped children, olde: 
people and their relatives, parishioners in the time of family crises, and 
the relatives of those who require institutional care. In addition, his help 
is often needed by alcoholics, individuals with sexua] difficulties and 
persons who suffer from personality disorders. 


‘This book gives suggestions regarding counselling in the above 


ig 
fields, and recommends reference materials where the clergyman and 
his parishioners can get help. These can be secured from your bookselle: 
or from the Retail Department, The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. W 


loronto 2B, Ont.’ 


SUCCESS IN MARRIAGE. David R. Mace. London: Hulto 
Press (Toronto: Clarke, Irwin) 1958. pp. 128. $2.25. 

Dr Mace intends his book for young people looking towards marriage 
for ordinary married couples who wish ‘to widen their horizons and to 


see hitherto unrealized possibilities in thei relationships ; and for ‘the 


ried couple s who are in trouble, the discouraged and bewildered 


r yple whose dreams are not coming true 


In simple sincere language, he deals with the basi: problems ol 
marriage. Dr Mace combines a deep understanding of contemporar\ 
life with democratic and religious values, a welcome contribution to 
marriage counselling literature which too often stresses psychiatric con 
cepts in a somewhat mechanical way. Dr Mace, too, is modest in hi 
claims. “Throughout the vears thousands of husbands and wives wh« 


have be cn gol 


¢ through this tragic experience have turned to me for 
help I have not alwavs been able to do for them all I could have 
wished. But I have tried to be understanding, and sometimes togethe 


we have found a happs way out. 


SOCIAI WORKERS IN SOCIAL WELFARE; Special 
Issue of ‘Canadian Welfare’, vol. 33, No. 7, March 15, 1958 pp. 297-356 


10x Spe cial rates for block orders. 
‘The purpose of this special issue of Canadian Welfare is to answer som 
questions about the profession of social work that are frequently asked 
What is a social worker ? What does he really do ? How is he different 
from anvone else who works for the welfare of other people ‘4 

The answers to these questions comprise a distinguished addition t 


recruitment literature in the professions. 
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NEWS 





ABOUT PEOPLE 

@ The Chairman of the recently established National Committee on th 
East-West Major Project, Canadian National Commission for UNESCO, 
is Mr Freeman Stewart, Director of the Canadian Education Association. 


NEW DIRECTOR-GENERAL FOR UNESCO 
The General Conference of UNESCO at its tenth session held in Paris 
in November elected Dr Vittorino Veronese, of Italy, Director-General 
of the Organization in succession to Dr Luther H. Evans. He is appointed 
tor six years. He assumed office at the close of the General Conference 
on December 5. This is the first time that the post of Director-General 
of one of the agencies of the United Nations has been entrusted to a 
citizen of Italy. 

Born in Vicenza in 1910, Dr Veronese brings to UNESCO a d 


tinguished career as a leader in cultural affairs and as an administrato: 


IS 


ind promoter of international co-operation, particularly in social and 
economic matters. Doctor of Law, barrister and then professor at the 
Institute of Social Sciences at the Athenaeum Angelicum in Rome, D1 
Veronese became Secretary-General of the Catholic Institute of Social 
Work in 1944 and later its president. 

Before this period he was associated with a group of democratical] 
minded university men and intellectuals who had come together in a 
review entitled Studium of which Dr Veronese later became editor. It 
was this group (which included men like De Gasperi, Gonella and 
Vanoni) which in 1943 elaborated a manifesto of social action (Codic« 
di Camaldoli) inspired by the principle s of democracy. 

Since 1944 he has held a number of high posts in his country 
cluding those of President of the Italian ‘Catholic Action’, member o 
the Governing Board of the Foundation ‘Premi Roma’ for youth, President 
of the Association of Refugee Intellectuals in Italy, President of the 
Italian Central Institute of Credit. 

His association with uN Esco dates from 1948, when Ital 


a member of the Organization. In 1952 he became a member of the 


{ 


, 
became 


UNESCO Executive Board of which he was elected Chairman in 1957 


As a member of the Executive Board he initiated 
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a series of discussions 





and meetings which led to profound changes in UNESCO's program, 
including the introduction of the “Major Projects’ to which uNESCo is 
now devoting a large part of its resources. (UNESCO). 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS 

The Department of Public Printing and Stationery has taken over the 
distribution of uNesco publications in Canada. Dr J. Nemeth, Law 
Librarian, Department of Public Printing and Stationery, who is in 
charge of uNesco publications, stated that the Department has been 
acting as a national distributor since August 1958, and it is expected 
that an agency agreement between the Department and uNeEsco will 
be signed shortly. The assumption of this service by the Department will 
bring about a situation similar to the one existing in the United Kingdom, 
whereby Her Majesty’s Stationery Office is the exclusive sales outlet for 
UNESCO publications. Canadians will now be able to obtain these 
publications in English and French from the same agency. 

At present the Department is filling up its stock of UNESCO ma- 
terials so that limited copies of each title which is not permanently out 
of print should be available. The Department accepts subscription orders 
to periodicals which are published by uN Esco, although the periodical 
in question is sent directly to the subscriber from u N Es c o headquarters 
in Paris. This applies to UNESCcO’s magazine, The Courier. 

The general public will be informed about the availability of 
UNESCO publications (a) by means of the Monthly Catalogue of 
Government Publications, which, from January 1959, will have a special 
section for publications sold but not printed by the Queen's Printer ; 
(b) through special circulars and Selected Title Bulletins which will 
be sent to potentially interested individuals, organizations, and profes- 
sional groups. The first of these circulars was released in December 1958, 
and will contain a description of how to order publications and a check- 
list of publications which were published or copyrighted or reprinted by 
UNESCO in 1958. It should be noted that the Department handles 
only works which were published directly, and are handled by, uN Esco. 

The Department will also publish the uN £sco Publications Com- 
mittee Review which contains appraisals of current publications written 
by Canadian specialists in the field with which the book deals. Formerly 
this Review was produced by the Canadian Department of External 
Affairs. 


VANCOUVER ARTS FESTIVAL 
Vancouver Festival Artistic and Managing Director, Nicholas Gold- 
schmidt, revealed several new items for the 1959 Festival program. 
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Only the cast of the Festival play, the opera corps de ballet and 
a few individual artists remain to be announced. 

Commencing on July 11th and continuing until August 15th the 
second annual Vancouver International Festival will present many of 
its attractions in the ultra-modern, air-conditioned Vancouver civic 
auditorium to be completed in June. 

Latest announcements include the appearance of the Ximenez- 
Vargas Ballet Espanol, a group of Spanish dancers famous for their 
flamenco interpretations, that has won high acclaim on several con- 
tinents in both stage and film appearances. The Japanese Takarazuka 
Dance Theatre, a colourful program of traditional and contemporary 
dances featuring forty Japanese girl performers, is the previously an- 
nounced main attraction from the East this year. 

Three new symphony conductors have been engaged: Walter 
Susskind, Director of the-Toronto Symphony Orchestra; Milton Katims, 
Director of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, and Irwin Hoffman, Director 
of the Vancouver Symphony Orchestra. In addition, Nicholas Gold- 
schmidt, Festival Artistic and Managing Director, will conduct a concert 
with the Festival chorus. The noted European conductor, Herbert von 
Karajan, and Norway's Oivin Fjeldstadt were announced previously. 
Mr Fjeldstadt will conduct the six performances of the Festival opera 
production of Gluck’s ‘Orpheus and Eurydice’. 

Tennessee born Mary Costa, who has sung such different roles as 
Norma and The Bartered Bride and who last year was engaged -by Carl 
Ebert to sing a leading role at Glyndebourne, will sing the role of 
Eurydice in the opera, and Sweden's Kerstin Meyer will sing the role 
of Orpheus as previously reported. Mr Goldschmidt stated that the opera 
will be sung in English in a new translation by Walter Ducloux. 

Hanya Holm has been engaged as stage director and choreographer 
for this production. One of the founder-directors of the New York City 
Dance Company, Miss Holm has, among other achievements, choreo- 
graphed the New York and London productions of Kiss Me Kate, as well 
as staging and choreographing the musical numbers for the New York 
and London productions of My Fair Lady. 

One of America’s foremost stage designers, Donald Denslager, will 
design sets and costumes for the opera. He will, in addition, be stage 
designer for the Festival production of Frederick Schiller’s historical 
drama Mary Stuart. 

The play — a freely adapted version of the great playwright’s 
original work — will be directed by John Reich who also collaborated in 
the adaptation, and who recently auditioned actors and actresses in 
Vancouver. It is hoped to announce at the beginning of February the 
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mplete cast, which it is expected will include two famous stars, and 
hich will be almost entirely Canadian. Costumes for the play will be 
ra signed by Alvin Colt. 
Swiss tenor, Ernst Haefliger, will appear in several performances 
ring the Vancouver Festival. First lvric tenor with the Berlin State 
Opera since 1950, he is doublv noted for his interpretation of roles in 
Mozart's operas and for his performance as a recitalist and in oratorios. 
Vancouver singer, Milla Andrew, will appear with Mr Haefliger in the 
Janacek premicre of The Diary of a Lost One. 

Darius Milhaud, the noted French composer, is writing a cello 
mata for Ernst Friedlander which he will perform in a world a 
Other 1959 Festival names and groups previously announced i 
lude ; sopranos Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, ‘cellist Zara Nelsova, Vialiniat 
Betty-Jean Hagen, pianist Marie-Aimée Warrot, the Montreal Bach Choir, 
he Festival Chorus, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Chamber 

Orchestra, the Hungarian Quartet and the Festival Orchestra. 


IN RNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


lhe Canadian Library Association is sponsoring a series of book displays 


in co-operation with the Embassies and the English-speaking Union. 
On the road now are displays from New Zealand, Australia, and the 
U.S.S.R., containing books, magazines, and small sculptures. The Nether- 
lands display started on its tour November 18 and the English-speaking 
Union display early in December. 


NION- TRAINING CENTRI 
following news item (translated from the French) appeared in 
Travail, Journal of the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
bour, October 3. 1958. 

‘The ccc Convention adopted the idea of establishing a special 
ind to be placed at the disposal of the Education Department of the 
cc. with a view to establishing a permanent Union Training Centre. 

[he idea was brought to the Convention through resolutions from 

ious centres of the province requesting the establishment of such 
bour centre 

‘Fernand Jolicoeur and Jean-Paul Lefebvre, respectively Director 
d Assistant Director of the Education Department, heartily endorsed 

idea, bringing out all the advantages of such a centre from a union, 
well as a financial point of view 

For example, outlines the Education Department report, the estab- 


hment of such a Centre would enable the Education Department to 


ré velvy extend the summer and f ll training sessions and organize 
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1 system whereby those who attend the Labour College, for example, 
would be invited to spend a day at the Centre each month or every two 
months to pursue certain studies. The same method could be applied 
for one-day schools for permanent representatives.’ 
Following a discussion on the floor of the Convention, it was de- 
ded that the cccLu would subscribe $5,000 each year for five years 
a basi subscription. 
Federations, central councils, and other affiliated organizations will 
lso be invited to contribute. 
The Executive of the cc ct will determine the legal and adminis- 


tive structure of the Centre. 


ED ( A TIOn 
h so much lately about scientific education, it is heartening to read 
recommendtions of a Research Report. by the Canadian Society for 
lucation Through Art. A Study to Determine the Existing Opportunities 
for Art Education in Canada indicates that there is much to be done. 
ovince (Ontario) has an Art Director; and co-ordination of 
at the provincial level is needed urgently. There is also 
between art education in the cities and in the country, 
levelled out. Superintendents, inspectors, and_ school 
incipals need workshops, seminars, and conferences to keep abreast of 
ypments in art education methods and research. In-service training 
teachers: some standard of minimum requirements for personnel 
nada, which would facilitate movement from one province 
ind encourage Canadian universities to establish degree 
rt education; tangible criteria for evaluation of children’s art 
to administrators.and art educators and comprehensible to 
1) teacher; and a journal to disseminate information on current 
ind research in art education, both nationally and inte: 
ire other outstanding lacks 
The full re port mav be secured from Miss Florence Hart, Chairman 
he Publications Committee, 77 Rosehill Blvd., Oshawa, Ontario 


rE BOOK 
ew public ition (December, 1958) has reached us from the Centr 
( nmunity Studies at the University of Saskatchewan. Saskatoon 


tablished in 1957 under the joint sponsorship of the Government o 
itchewan nd the University of Saskatchewan The Centre 1S 


ranized into three divisions: research, trainin: ind consultation 
faker, Chief Consultant: Dr Darwin D. Solomon 
nd Arthur K. Day Chief R rch 
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Officer. The Director of the Centre is W. B. Baker, formerly Director of 
the University School of Agriculture and Chairman of the Saskatchewan 
Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life. 

Community Notebook will feature ; information on the activity of 
the Centre, actual development experiences reported by communities, 
informative articles on research, training, and consultation, useful 
references for further study. 


INDIAN AN D ESKIMO 

‘Minaki’ and “National Commission on the Indian Canadian’ are words 
of hope for Canada’s indigenous people. Both are attempts, on a national 
scale, to interest all Canadians in the difficulties facing the Indian and 
the Eskimo as they come into contact with a technica] culture strange 
to them. “Minaki’ was a conference convened by a federal government 
department to arouse public interest; while the National Commission 
on the Indian Canadian is a continuing, voluntary association, also 
concerned with the integration of the Indian and the Eskimo into the 
fabric of Canadian society. 

It is a tribute to the Citizenship Branch, Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, that ‘Minaki’ is now synonymous with ‘citizenship’. The 
conference, convened late last August by the Branch, has made its in- 
fluence felt all across Canada. It was an attempt by government to con- 
sult the people about necessary or desired activities among the Indian 
and New Canadians; ‘to see how, with all the experience gathered by 
various Canadian communities, citizenship work can best be stimulated, 
assisted and improved at the local level’. The members of the seminar 
were largely individuals working on problems of citizenship and immi- 
grant needs in local centres from Prince George to St John’s. Both the 
pattern of the conference and its findings will have a long-term effect. 

On January 28, 1958, the procedure was reversed and the Ncic, 
a voluntary body, sponsored a ‘Conference on the Canadian Eskimo 
in the Lord Simcoe Hotel, Toronto. It gathered together clergymen, 
government officials, anthropologists, representatives of business and 
industry, writers, social workers, educators and many other interested 
citizens who are becoming aware of the north’s vast potential. 

Mr R. A. J. Phillips, the newly appointed Chief, Arctic Division, 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, gave the open- 
ing presentation. The first part of Mr Phillips address dealt with “The 
Past’: the influences of the trader; the missionary, policeman ; environ- 
mental factors. Part 11 looked to “The Future’; economic needs; social 
needs ; role of government; Eskimos and the rest of Canada. Excep- 
tionally fine coloured slides illustrated Mr Phillips’ points. 
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After this introduction, the conference broke up into four discussion 
groups : moral and spiritual impact of civilization ; education ; resources 
and job opportunity ; social needs and services. Later, these groups 
in a plenary session, discussed their findings before the conference 
adjourned. A complete record of the conference will be available in 


the next Nere bulletin, to be published in April. 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 

‘University of the Air’ completed its fifth series, November 25 to De 
cember 30, An Introduction to Economics, given by Dr Donald Arm 
strong, McGill University ; following the series on economics, Professor 
Frank Scott, also of McGill University, began, on January 6, 1959, a 
series of four broadcasts concerning the Canadian Constitution and Civil 
Liberties. After this series, “University of the Air’ will be suspended for 
six weeks to permit the broadcasting of the Reith Lectures for 1958 
from February 3 to March 10. On March 17, the cB ce will begin a new 
‘University of the Air’ series entitled Humane Values in English Litera 
ture, a course of five lectures by Professor William Robbins of | the 


University of British Columbia. 


"MAN AND INDUSTRY COMPLETED 

The third annual meeting of the Round Table on Man and = Industry 
sponsored by the University of Toronto School of Social Work, took place 
November 2-7, 1958 at the Guild of All Arts, Scarborough, Ontario. 


While there have been earlier, incomplete reports, (University of Toronto 
Quarterly. 26:193-255, January, 1957; Food For Thought. 17:374-378, 
May-June, 1957; and International Review of Community Development 
Nr. 2, 105-113, 1958) the finished product will be eagerly awaited 


GIVE HIM A WRONG NUMBER GIRLS! 

Housewives are graded according to their occupations before marriage 
and retired persons according to their last full-time job. Where no such 
informatio 1 was available, housewives were placed among the moderatels 
skilled, on the grounds that the average housewives’ duties are as de 
manding as, sav, those of a telephone operator. 


( npublished research report in adult education 





COMING UP 


@ The First National Conference of the CANADIAN NATIONAI 
COMMISSION FOR UNESCO will be held in the Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, March 12 and 13, 1959. All organizations 
and individuals with an interest in the work of the United Nations Educa 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization are cordially invited to attend. 
It is hoped that Dr Vittorino Veronese, the newly elected Director 
General of UNESCO, will be a distinguished guest at the Conference 
For registration and further information write The Canadian National 


Commission for UNESCO, 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa 
March 1-7 ( please sec p. 202) 


CO-OPERATIVE UNION OF CANADA will 
hold its fiftieth Anniversary Celebrations in Hamilton, Ontario, April 5 


and 9, 1959. This will be an international gathering, with participants 


from many countries, a reminder of Cuc’s link with a movement which 
spans the world. The Executive of the International ¢ o-operative Alliance 
will be in Canada at that time. The 1¢ 4 has been meeting since 1895 


but the meeting in Hamilton next April will be its first outside Europe 


@rnt CANADIAN JEWISH CONGRESS. will celebrate 
the completion of 200 vears of existence in Canada of a Jewish com 
munity. The bi-centenary observances are being decentralized and each 
community group is arranging its own program, but helpful program 
material will be available early in 1959 from the Canadian Jewish 


Congress Montreal 


@rut WORLD UNIVERSIT 1% SERVICII Summer 
Seminar for 1959 will take place in the West Indies in June and July 


having as its theme The West Indies in Transition ; Implications of Self 
Covernment 


@ The Sixtieth Anniversary of 1 t ; will be 
celebrated in 1959 


@ In April 1959, CANADIAN LIBRARY WEEK isto becele 
brated as a community event. Publicity and information may be obtained 
from the Executive Committee for Canadian Library Week, 25 Richmond 
Street W., Toronto 





